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HUMANITY THE AIM OF JUDAISM. 
BY REV. DR. M. JASTROW. 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself;” “love the stranger as thyself.” 
Let us raise high this standard of Judaism, let us unfold this banner of 
our faith before all mankind! Let us stand up before the nations and 
say: the laws of equal rights, which are the foundation of modern 
society, are included in this germ, “love thy neighbor as thyself; ” 
out of it they developed into a large tree under whose refreshing shade 
the nembers of the human family strive to gather in peace and happi- 
ness, The principles of humanity, the institutions of love and charity, 
which are the ornaments of our social frame, have their source in the 
words: “and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thysélf.” Of this, our 
well, the waters sprung up that revived and regenerated age-broken so- 
cieties and gave them new life and fresh vigor. Let us stand up and call 
aloudite.all nations, and especially to our American people: Ye who 
boast of the acquirements and accomplishments of our century on the 
domain of morals and humanity, of love and kindness, of charity and 
justice, do ye not call Christian everything that is good and noble; do 
ye no longer quote from a book of later origin, the words: “love thy 
neighbor as thyself; ” do not dispossess us of our patrimony in order to 
pretend a richness which does not belong to you; do not decorate 
yourselves with ornaments not yours; give us credit for what is soe 
we never shall deny you what is yours. 

Yea, ours is the great word: “ And thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself”; and lest we may mistake the holy word and apply it to those 
only who share with us the same nationality .and faith, the Thorah in 


an especial command asks us to concede to the stranger "_ only the 
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same rights we may enjoy, but even the same love: “If a stranger 
‘sojourn in thy land, ye shall not oppress him; he shall be unto you as 
@ native, and thou shalt love him as thyself, for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt.” 

When Hillel, the great teacher in Israel, was in a somewhat scornful 
manner called upon by a Gentile to teach him the laws of Judaism 
while standing on one leg, he told him: “Do not unto others what is 
hateful to thee; this is the substance of the whole Thorah.” But he 
significantly added : “ The balance of our religious laws is the commen- 
tary on, the explanation of this principle, showing how to qualify 
thyself for the full execution of this law of love; go and study.” 

When the great Rabbi Akiba was reading the text, Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, he remarked: “ This is the great principle, the funda- 
mental law in the Thorah.” But Ben Asai added: “ There is yet a 
greater principle than that. It reads: This is the book of the generation 
of men; on the day that God created man, in the likeness of God 
created He him by endowing him with the heavenly spirit, the godlike 
soul ; by instilling into him the feeling of relation to God.” It is in 
consequence with these ideas that the Thorah, when teaching the duty 
of love to the fellow-man, adds; “I am the Lord,” and when urging 
the same duty with regard to the stranger, again adds: “for strangers 
were ye in the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God, who sent you 
forth to sanctify my name before the strangers.” 

Put all these sentences together, and the truth will appear, that the 
laws of humanity are inseparable from those of religion, or, to refer to 
a biblical text: Remember that the sublime laws of humanity are 
prefaced with the words: “ Ye shall be holy, for holy am I, the Eternal 
your God.” 

We generally meet with the idea that our Bible contains religious 
and moral laws. The moral laws, it is said, are the foundation of all 
human society, without which the frames of states and communities 
could not be built up, or at least could not withstand the storms of 
time, while the religious laws are mere forms calculated for keeping 
together those professing the same religious truths and doctrines. 
This idea, true in itself, is often made use of for asserting that we may 
be in every respect useful members of our families, good citizens of our 
country, and even highly serviceable links in the chain of human races, 
without professing any religion, without being attached to any religious 
community, without taking an active part in any religious movement, 
unless it threaten to injure our individual freedom, without regulating 
our relation to God, without’ humiliating ourselves before our Maker in 
prayer and devotion, without observing the divine laws that are tc 
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remind us of the account we have to give to Him who has sent us forth 
to seek our brethren; with one word, that we can fully perform the 
duties of humanity without being assisted and inspired with religious 
feelings. . 

No, no! We maintain that there is no humanity without religion, 
as well as there is no religion without humanity; there is no true love 
of man without love of God, as well as there is no love of God without 
love of man, no fear of sin without fear of God; no purity of soul 
without piety before God, no perfection of deeds without holiness of 
thought. “Ye shall be holy, for holy am I, the Lord your God.” 

What is holiness? If we be allowed to play with words, we would 
say: Holiness is wholeness, the state of being wholly, entirely and 
fully devoted to our sublime mission on earth, which mission is to 
develop to perfection the virtues of humanity. Our mission, as indi- 
viduals, is, therefore, continually to improve, continually to render our 
understanding clearer, our heart nobler, our life purer, in order to be 
able to accomplish the great, infinite objects of humanity. Our mission 
as members of a family is to educate and lead our dear ones to justice 
and righteousness, to enlightenment and understanding, to the perform- 
ance of their duties, to the elevation of the intellectual and moral 
worth of their existence—that is to say, to perfection and holiness. 

Our mission as citizens, as members of mankind, is to spread the - 
principles of justice and charity, to establish and increase human 
happiness, to raise the standard of education and light, of virtue and 
purity, to teach holiness. It is obvious that while benefiting others 
we benefit ourselves, while enlightening others we enlighten ourselves, 
while ennobling others we ennoble ourselves, while perfecting others 
we perfect ourselves, while loving others we love ourselves. This is: 
“Jove thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This is the human mission Judaism teaches; hence our special 
mission as Israelites is, to watch over our banner on which there is in- 
scribed, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,”—the ‘banner of equality and 
love of mankind, to protect its brightness that it may not be tar- 
nished, its purity, that it may not be blemished, to defend our princi- 
ples against misinterpretation. Our mission as Israelites is to be holy 
—that is, to be devoted to the great ideas of humanity intrusted to us, 
for holy is the Lord our God. And such an infinite mission can never 
be carried out without the help of those laws of self-restriction and self- 
examination which religion prescribes. 

Great and continuous is the contest in every man’s breast between 
selfishness and self-denial, materialism and self-abnegation, sensuality 
and loftiness of views, narrow-mindedness and liberality of deeds, the 
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contest between what is within us earthly and what is heavenly, This 
double-natured life is adapted, if properly balanced, to make us happy, 
but continually requires our watchfulness, our working on ourselves and 
within ourselves; and as soon as we allow our souls to rest, as soon as 
we become lazy in this contest, we may rely on it, it will not be the 
heavenly power, not the noble part of our nature that gains the victory, 

Ours is a permanent struggle within ourselves, and in struggling we 


are gaining strength; in resisting the worldly inclinations we are grow- _ 


ing nobler; in suppressing the selfish motives we are coming nearer and 
nearer the great aim pronounced in the text: “Ye shall be holy, for 
holy am I, the Lord your God.” 

Happy is he who has arrived at this goal of holiness, who has 

ascended that summit where the temptations of low selfishness cease to 
reach him, where the allurements of worldly passion can offer no in- 
ducement to him, It is a sublime aim, a high top, and nobody may, 
while living, say that he having ascended it may grant rest to his hea- 
venly nature, to his heaven-born soul. For the model that has been 
placed before us for emulation is no human being, no earthly crea- 
ture; that we might say, we have succeeded in reaching its degree of 
perfection; it is He who is holy, with whom evil dwelleth not. We 
have no holy Father on earth; our holy Father is our Maker in 
heaven ; none are infallible but Him after whom we are commanded to 
follow: “ Ye shall be holy, for holy am I, the Eternal your God.” This 
is our mission on earth, self-elevation and elevation of society, a part 
of which we are; this will enable us to perform the sublime duty: 
“love thy neighbor as thyself,” which is the whole Thorah, but the 
balance is the commentary. 
_ With this view let us look upon our religious statutes and laws, 
customs and institutions ; let us examine them according to what social 
and domestic virtues they: have produced or are to produce in our 
midst ; let us inquire whether they tend to ennoble us for our mission 
of holiness, which means full and undivided devotion to our duties, and 
with this view of our religion we shall exclaim like our great Hillel : 
“ What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy neighbor ; that is the whole 
Thorah, the balance is commentary: go and study.” It is humanity in 
its widest sense the law of Israel tends to educate and prepare us for. 

Hence do not prejudicate concerning religious customs ; do not reject 
before having examined; do not draw a discrimination between religion 
and morality, either of which cannot live when separated from the 
other. 

Humanity is our text-book, Religion is the commentary. 
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PROPHETISM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


Mosatsm had furnished the doctrine of a unique, essentially one, 
supermundane, and holy God; of the world, as the work of God, 
which He causes to continue by means of the laws of nature; and of 
man as the unity of a spirit in the image of God, and the most. highly 
organized body, to whom God stands in the immediate relation of 
Providence, Judge, the Fountain of atonement and of revelation. In 
a word, Mosaism had furnished the religious idea—and moreover the 
realization of the idea through the sanctification of man, manifesting 
itself in the individual, under the form of justice and mercy, of love 
to God and man; in society, in equality of rights, and all practicable 
equality of possession. This Mosaic holiness demands, further, the 
dominion of moral consciousness over the sensuous and the worldly; 
in one word, it demands religious life. 

The essential object of the following lectures can only be, to show 
in how far this doctrine took a firm root in mankind, and is progres- 
sively taking a still stronger hold ;.and lastly, what have been. its 
peculiar effects within Judaism itself. For it must be remembered, 
that in man there exist instincts, directly opposed in their tendency 
to these teachings. Man’s natural standard being himself, his instincts 
are for the most part egotistical. According to that standard, he seeks 
to comprehend, to measure and to judge, God and the universe. _He 
must thus ever come to conclusions opposite to those produced_by: 
Mosaism, since God and the world merge into one, and since egotism 
and its coarse or more refined gratification would appear to him to-be 
the law of actual existence. site 

Nor should it be forgotten, that according to the teachings of Moses, 
man is unfettered—a free agent; and that the first condition of this 
free agency is the creation of the spirit of man in the image of God. 
That, therefore, the law could not, consistently with its own teachings, 
in any way arrogate to itself, like a dews ex machina, the immediate 
subjugation of the spiritual world, but that it presupposed and set forth 
the gradual development of mankind. The principle of egotism, which 
is inherent in man, and antagonistic to the Mosaic doctrine, was. 
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allowed to develop and exhaust itself throughout antiquity, until man- 
kind arrived at the conviction of the comfortlessness of this system ; 
when at the fitting period Christianity and Islamism, emanating from 
Mosaism, ‘were commissioned to propagate the Mosaic view. And to 
this subject we shall hereafter return. 

All the history of man’s spiritual development, when considered 
from two points of view, becomes clear and consistent with itself. 
The first point is the adoption by mankind of the religious idea as pre- 
sented by Moses, on the one hand ; and, on the other, the free develop- 
ment of mankind in general, and in them of the principles antago- 
nistic to that idea. : 

The first condition was, that the religious idea should exist and be 
preserved, in a fit receptacle ; and that at the due time it should issue 
forth, act upon, and influence the whole world of man. This receptacle 
was the Hebrew race. For the reception of the religious or Divine 
idea, as the reverse of the human idea, or Heathenism, no established 
people could be found, whose mental soil was ready tilled and prepared. 
For in all such human vessels, the seeds of its antagonistic principle, 
Idolatry, had been sown and had taken root. It was necessary, 
that in its national infancy.a race should be appointed and trained to 
this, their sacred mission ; and that to be the depositaries, preservers,. 
and disseminators of the religious idea, should be their whole vocation, 
their sole destiny, then and evermore. 

The second condition was, that also in that infant race, some of 
these natural instincts and heathen principles should be inherent. 
That, consequently, the religious idea was to overcome the tendencies 
foreign to itself, in its depositaries, the Jewish race, in order to render 
them wholly devoted totheir appointed vocation. Thus was this conflict 
of the religious idea with its opposite principle, to be fought to its close 
within the Jewish race; and the champion in this combat is Prophet- 
ism. 

In the wide circle of the family of man, every more highly endowed 
nation has its individual task to accomplish ; each people has its pecu- 
liar mission—its special destiny, growing out of, and dependent on, 
its natural capacities, its inherited characteristics, modified or devel- 
oped by the varying incidents of locality and climate, and by the 
course of external events. If this fact is everywhere observable even 
in'the present time, notwithstanding the close and constant intercourse 
subsisting between nation and nation; notwithstanding the almost 
immediate participation by one people in the new intellectual acquire- 
ments of another; if even in our day, the respective vocations of the 
English, French, German, North American, ete., admit at once of clear 
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definition —how much more manifest must have been their several 
national characters, in more remote ages, when each people. dwelt 
isolated, and when the specific individuality of each, being unacted 
upon from without, must have assumed and retained more marked and 
indelible forms. Thus the vocation of the Hebrew race was, to make 
the religious idea victorious within Judaism, over its antagonist, the 
heathen idea; and subsequently to transplant that religious idea. into 
the midst of the family of man, there to take root, and to extend its 
branches unto all. That such was its mission, we deduce from the 
fact that it has effected nought else, and that in it alone it has. found 
being and consistence. All the writings—all the works of the Jewish 
mind, have a religious import and tendency. If in recent times the 
Israelites have tilled other fields of literature, we must not forget that 
these intellectual efforts have been made by them, not specifically, in 
their character as Jews, but because they, in their altered social condi- 
tion, have availed themselyes of the general extended cultivation of 
mankind. 

In order to prepare fitting soil for the reception and propagation of 
the germ of the religious idea, it was necessary that Divine Providence 
should pre-ordain the training and development of the Jewish people 
for this, their mission. Such progressive training we clearly recognize 
in the patriarchal history of the Hebrew race; which, beginning with 
the man Abraham, grew from him into the family of Jacob, and from 
them into the twelve tribes ; and they, under the leadership of Moses, 
became a distinct people. This history further relates, how Abra- 
ham was called to a distant and strange land; how Jacob, by reason 
of his many wanderings, became again a stranger in the land of his 
birth, and was transplanted with his family into a foreign country ; 
and how, even in the midst thereof, his posterity found space to in- - 
crease, so that they became an unmixed nation. How again this 
people was conducted to the peninsula of Sinai, in order that there, 
in those uninhabited regions, its natural tendencies of organization 
should be developed ; and that as a nation it should there receive the relig- 
ious idea. Then, and then only, was it permitted to return to the land 
in which, until the conflict’ within itself was fought out, it was destined 
to dwell. Thus this race was ever kept isolated, in order to preserve 
it from the contamination of heathenism, and to render it a fitting 
instrument for-the dissemination of the religious idea. From that time 
forward, the Jewish race appeared on the great theatre of the world in 
its entire character; as a people carrying Mosaism in its heart and 
hand., 

There can be no rational doubt respecting this; for wherever we 
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' may begin our examination, even in the later writings of the Hebrews, 
these point back to something previously existing, as the root frot 
which they havesprung, and this is—Mosaism. Wherever in the history 
of the Jews we commence, it always exhibits a struggle for something 
already extant, and that is—Mosaism. 

Hence a marked peculiarity of the Jewish race also springs ; one, 
indeed, which distinguishes it from all other peoples. This race, at its 
very birth, had its appointed mission given it ; while other peoples, on 
the contrary, have progressively developed their missions, and come to 
the knowledge of what these missions are, when they are well-nigh 
fulfilled. Thus the Jewish race possesses a history from its very com- 
mencement, at a period when other nations have scarcely myths. 
That race knew from its origin what it was to perform, and why it ex- 
isted. It knew itself from the earliest moment to be the people of God ; 
that is, the depositary of the religious idea. It was not chance, how- 
ever, that caused the Hebrew people to relapse again and again during 
its fufanor, into heathenism. To generate idolatry, is inherent in man’s 
nature, and the Israelites were men. Consequently, heathenism came 
into being, and showed itself'among them. It is true that (their life being 
Mosaic) they borrowed their heathenism from the surrounding nations. 
But had this not been at hand, they would, doubtlessly, have originated 
a heathenism of their own. This shows itself during the period even 
of their Mosaic development. Not the popular classes only, but like- 
wise princes, kings and priests, re-introduced and promoted heathenism. 
Thus all preventive measures availed nothing; and Moses died in the 
full consciousness that his people were going forth to this battle. 

While all the rest of mankind, therefore, pursued their unshackled 
course of development in thedirection of the Human idea, it was reserved 
for the children of Israel, “the smallest of the peoples of the earth,” to 
tight out within themselves the combat of the Religious idea. Though 
the generations of Moses and Joshua had, it is true, permitted Mosaism 
to take deep root among the people; yet is it equally true that the first 
national period, the days of the Judges, was their real state of nature, 
in which antagonisms co-existed side by side, without coming into 
active collision: The masses yielded first to one impulse and then to 
another, and the people was still unconscious of its own unity. The 
influence and authority of each judge did not extend respectively be- 
yond one tribe or more. 

It was necessary to fight, in self-defence, against the hostile surround- 
ing nations. Mosaism as well as heathenism was the affair of the 
individual ; a state of things graphically portrayed in the closing pas- 
sage of the Book of Judges. “In those days every man did that 
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which was right in his own: eyes.” But the Judges, in inciting and 
leading the people against the heathen nations, had ranged themselves 
on the side of Mosaism, and in its name and spirit were they compelled 
to appear in the field. And the last Judges, Eli and Samuel, being 
men of superior intellect, insisted on the ascendency of Mosaism, and 
endeavored .to render it the inherent characteristic of their people. 

By the adoption of the monarchical form of government, a decisive 
and critical step was taken. We do not mean that it was, per se, an 
anti-Mosaic institution, or that it carried with it into the Hebrew popu- 
lar life a directly heathen element. But the people became, by its 
means, a unity, and received as a concrete body a temporal head, that 
exercised a preponderating sway over them ; so that in the future it 
might depend on the personal bias of the king, whether Mosaism or 
heathenism should be the dominant principle of action in Israel. It 
was easy to foresee that kings, in the interest of their unfettered rule, 
would soon become prone to favor heathenism, and to supplant 
Mosaism. For the latter demands and insures freedom and equality ; 
securing to the people the superior influence in the State government. 
According to Mosaism, the king is only “ one taken from the midst of 
his brethren.” Samuel, therefore, clearly foreseeing all these results, 
is opposed to the establishment of.a monarchy, and seeks to impress 
upon the national mind the theocratic idea; for the Bible tells us 
that God deputes Samuel to fulfil the desires of the people. In other 
words, by this state of vacillation between heathenism and Mosaism 
nothing could be gained. It was absolutely necessary that the conflict 
between the two principles should be fought out to the last; and 
kingly rule furnished the most direct means to that end. . Though, on 
the whole, the monarchical period was decidedly Mosaic in its bias and 
character, even the first king, Saul, betrayed much unsteadiness. This 
indecision was in itself a crime, and through it he fell. David was true 
to Mosaism; but he was a warrior, a conqueror; he was subjective,. 
for egotism (though of a higher order perchance) was his incentive to 
action. He sought to identify Mosaism with his own and his family’s 
sovereign rule. There lies deep meaning, therefore, in the prohibition 
pronounced against David’s building a “temple unto the Lord.” In 
it was heard the echo of Samuel’s warning voice. With Solomon 
heathenism ascended the throne of Israel. Solomon’s ideal theory was 
doubtlessly Mosaic. He built the temple, and prayed there in all sin- 
cerity of heart ; but his nature was heathen. The tone of his philoso- 
phical estimate of life and of society, and his views of government, were 
all essentially heathen, His habits, manners, and morals, were there- 
fore heathen. , It was consequently an easy matter for him, in order 
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to please his strange wives, to sanction the presence of heathenism by 
the side of Mosaism. Thus, towards the close of Solomon’s long reign, 

heathenism had again invaded Israel, and gained a party in the State. 

The national unity was destroyed, and that disunion, which for some 

time had existed internally, now manifested itself externally. The 

nation broke up into two kingdoms, hostile to each other. The very 

existence of the people was thus impaired, and their political downfall 

rendered inevitable. The only question then was, would Mosaism 

issue triumphantly from the ruin of the nation, or not ? 

Policy compelled the kings of the ten tribes of Israel to. establish 
and maintain heathenism as the State religion, in order to keep their 
subjects away from Jerusalem, and to alienate them from Judaism : 
since for them Mosaism and self-destruction would have been identical. 
In Judea, indeed, it was far otherwise. There stood the sanctuary 
consecrated to Mosaic worship. It would undoubtedly have been for 
the best and highest interests of the royal house of David to have 
remained its faithful adherents. But the majority of these kings 
mistook their course, and favored heathenism in order to render their 
personal authority absolute. They did not cause the Mosaic temple 
service to be actually discontinued, but they conferred equal rights on 
the heathen worship, the former being degraded to a matter of form, 
to a hypocritical act of material devotion. 

But the more strenuous the opposition of the kings, the more de- 
termined became the adherence of the people to Mosaism. Not the 
masses of the people, but the men of the people, those who had ap- 
preciated and vindicated the popular interest, despite the kings; those 
who had recognized that Mosaism constituted the very vital principle 
of the Jewish race, and that consequently the Jewish people could not 
but forfeit its existence, sooner or later, whenever it should abandon 
Mosaism: those who had become convinced, that as in heathenism 
were involved the degradation and the servitude, so in Mosaism lay 
the exaltation and the freedom of the people;—these inspired ‘and 
master-minds zealously sought to keep alive Mosaism, and by it, to 
counteract the. undue influence exercised by the monarch over his 
subjects. The masses of the people watched this conflict in a state of 
perpetual fluctuation, and the prophet Elijah calls on them in these 
remarkable words, “ How long will ye halt between two opinions? If 
Baal is God, follow him; if the Lord is God, follow Hiin.” 

In the kingdom of Israel this struggle was speedily decided. Mo- 
saism succumbed ; heathenism, encouraged by the sovereign, overcame 
the people, previously alienated from Mosaism. Their. downfall was 
imminent. All trace of these ten tribes, with the exception of a few 
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fragments that attached themselves to the kingdom of Judea, was 
irrecoverably lost. All search after them was and is vain, for they had 
been their own destroyers. 

In the kingdom of Judah, events took the opposite course: Mosaism 
obtained the victory. But in what manner was this effected? Not by 
the conquest of the heathen kings by the Mosaic people; for not the 
people, but the men of the people, were the combatants. ‘The people, 
as a political body, were annihilated. - From their ruins, ruins per- 
meated with the very spirit of Mosaism, a new people arose, devoted 
from their cradle to Mosaism, and developing with their own growth 
a new Jewish popular life. The kingdom was destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the people were carried away captive into Babylon; after some 
time the fragmentary tribes returned to Palestine, never more to 
relapse into heathenism, but faithfully to preserve the religious idea 
in the bosom of the Hebrew race. By means of the fall of the Jewish 
people, Mosaism triumphed, and by means of Mosaism, the Jewish 
race has been preserved. 

Let us now endeavor to become better acquainted with the combat 
and the combatants. Contemporaneously with the establishment of 
the kingdom, a popular party had arisen in the State, whose aim was 
to uphold Mosaism in the presence of monarchy. How was this pop- 
ular party composed? We have stated above that it consisted, not of 
the masses of the population, but of men from among the people, men 
of the people, pleaders and defenders of the popular cause. Who 
then were these men? Moses had intended this vocation for the priests 
and Levites, as the organs of public worship, and as a body of national 
instructors. But the priests, attracted by the glare of the crown, soon 
became the mere tgols of their sovereigns and princes. The priests, 
then, were not these men of the people. These men of the people 
were—the prophets. Who and what are the prophets? Let us ex- 
amine into their history more closely. 

(To be continued.) 
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A pxspor once condemned to death a sage, on false accusation. 
When led to death, he perceived his wife weeping bitterly. ‘“ Why 
weepest thou?” said the sage. ‘ Have I not cause for tears,” replied 
the wife, “seeing that thou snfferest death innocently?” “ Well, ” 
replied the sage, calmly, “ wouldst thou see me die guilty ?” 





THOUGHTS ON LECTURES, 


BY M.. KRAUSKOPF. 
1 
THE POLITICAL AND THE SOCIAL LECTURE. 


TuE struggle between the legitimate demands of the future and the 
unjust claims of the past is concentrated and vents itself in the polit- 
ical lecture. The political lecture dates its birth in the most. primitive 
times of the life of mankind. Ever since it commenced to endeavor to 
assimilate its conflicting material interests, the political lecture began 
to be delivered, read, expounded and discussed. It is, in fact, the par- 
ent of the religious lecture. When despotism expounded it, and enforced 
its tenets as well by subtle craft as by brute force, it resorted to the innate 
spiritual elements of man as means to serve its tyrannical purposes. But 
this spiritual, or, in other words, religious element assumed such a vast 
preponderance as means in influencing the masses, that, although at first 
only an auxiliary to despotism of material interests, it soon was recog- 
nized by the latter as coequal. And very often despotism placed its 
ally seemingly above itself, in order to strengthen its position. The his- 
tory of mankind thus presents to us multiplex phases, arising from the 
relations between the so-called political and religious elements of civ- 
ilization, DB 

The fact, that the political is the parent of the religious lecture, indi- 
cates the normal character of the development of mankind. Since 
intellect manifests itself through the operation of the mechanism of the 
human body, and since that operation can be sustained only by mate- 
rial means, it is evident that the religious lecture, intended to repre- 
sent the exalted spiritual effects of the intellect, should spring from 
and be the crown of the political lecture, intended to represent the 
material necessities of man. 

The political is essentially a scientific lecture, and, as such, the basis 
of all others. It is a scientific lectnre of the utmost importance’ to 
mankind, for it teaches the science of government. All other sciences, 
positive as well as speculative, move within its sphere. It is, therefore, 
speculative as well as positive. It is positive, because its results are 

accomplished facts or in process of accomplishment, and speculative, 
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because it is, by its very nature, experimental. It experiments continu- 
ally with the results of the positive sciences in order to increase contin- 
ually its own volume. 

The science of government is an object and a subject of the life of 
mankind. Recognizing that the sphere of the human being is to yield 
a full quota of effects, according to the law and purposes of creation, 
and that government of the individual self by himself, and of mankind 
by itself, is to cause that quota to he yielded, it is evident that the sci- 
ence of government is an object, and, until it is perfected, a subject of 
social life. 

The science of government will have been perfected, when the true 
mnission of the human being on earth, namely, to yield the utmost pos- 
sible volume of morality, will be universally recognized and acted upon. 
Whenever the law of the government of God will be enthroned in 
every intellect, and whenever every intellect will by its own free voli- 
tion live under that law, hold court within itself over itself, and pass 
sentence according to it, then the reign of the Kingdom of God will be 
established on earth. The exercise of the sovereignty of every indi- 
vidual human being over himself, according to the law of God, will re- 
sult in a harmonious government. of all mankind. 

‘The science of government is as yet, when compared to the ultimate 
character which it is to attain, in its infancy. It is as yet represented 
by the political lecture, and it teaches not the science of the self-gov- 
ernment of the individual, but as yet only regulates the relations be- 
tween individuals, arising from their conflicting material interests. It 
does not teach the individual human being how to be moral, but. it 
punishes him, when his immorality injures the material interests of a 
fellow-being. It takes cognizance of the sovereignty of every human 
being only so far as ‘his rights, arising from material interests, are con- 
cerned. As for the higher spheres of‘the moral realins, which mankind, 
as a whole, is to attain, the political lecture of our day hasas yet hardly 
any conception of it. Whatever legislation of that exalted scope it may 
have enacted, it has done so instinctively, without being fully conscious 
of its ultimate bearing. 

The teaching of the science of government of the individual by him- 
self is as yet left to the tender mercy of the religious lecture; and as 
long as the religious lecture takes advantage of the necessity of the 
human being to further its own unreasonable supernaturalistic’ theo- 
ries, its existence will have a retarding influence on the progress .of 
mankind. Only the unobstructed increase and influence of positive 
sciences can feed and nourish the intellect of mankind, and cause the 
reign of stiperstition to cease altogether. . And as superstition more and 
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more vanishes, to be finally consumed like smoke, the innate spiritual 
elements of mankind, guided by the firm hand of science, are more and 
more directed to their normal channels, and, blending there with all 
other elements of civilization, will result in the social lecture to embrace 
all lectures of matter and of intellect. 

The bursting of the unnatural embrace of Church and State will 
eventually cause the death of the distinctively political and religious 
lectures. Like the Siamese twins, they could live only when joined 
together; but when severed, they slowly die. 

The political, severed from its twin relic of barbarism—the religious 
lecture, is its very opposite in character and tendency. In fact, the 
latter has withdrawn to a defensive position, and contents itself with 
the qniet enjoyment of the “ dolce far niente” of ministerial sinecures, 
as payment for its customary tidings from the Hereafter through the 
trumpet of theology. Yet is there still a sympathetic feeling, a fond 
remembrance of times of “ auld lang syne” between them. The former 
very often gives reference to the last to satisfy any doubts of its respec- 
tability, and the latter lovingly responds by preaching from the text 
“Servants, obey your Master,” and by growing eloquent about the 
beauties of established law and order. 

The political lecture has nothing but hard, stern facts to deal in. 
Visions and supernatural theories find no place in its pages. “ Meum” 
is its title. Property list is its scroll. Dollars and cents are its letter- 
ing. The lawyer’s office and the lobby are its temples. Lawyers and 
lobbyists are its priests. Statutesareits Bible. Digests are its Talmud. 
*‘ Be it enacted” is its “ The Lord spoke.” Public and private treasuries 
are its paradise. 

The political lecture is heard everywhere. It is a constant debate in 
the privacy of the family and in public life. It is delivered in thou- 
sands and thousands of printed pages of books, journals, pamphlets, and 
in speeches and arguments. It represents most truly the elements, 
seething in the boiling caldron of civilization. Be its phraseology that 
of the rum-shop or of stump oratory, of the cautious style of the lawyer's 
office, or of the classic mould of the leaders of political factions, they all 
betray a determination and fierceness of spirit like that of actual war- 
fare—like the conflict of vital forces. They display strategy, planning 
combinations to circumvent, outflank, betray and conquer in order to 
gain victory, and to grasp the standard, on which is inscribed the motto 
“ To the victors belong the spoils.” 

This is its “credo” and its life—to obtain the spoils in order to ob- 
tain wealth and its consequent power. 

Those portions of the nation, whose wealth is riches and whose power 
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is influence, coming in contact with those whose only wealth is muscle 
to labor, and only. influence is the right of suffrage, create the issne 
between capital and labor. There is, in fact, no other issue in modern 
political life. This is the main issue; all others are merely side issues, 
no matter how dexterously they are forced in the foreground. The 
great rebellion was a capital and labor issue. That issue constantly 
offers problems to be solved, and each successful solution brings the 
nation nearer to the realization of its hope to see itself fully placed on 
its true basis of development. All the noblest and best elements of 
the nation strive to solve it peaceably and intelligently, in opposition to 
vile ambition, avarice, and immorality, that obstruct a peaceable solu- 
tion. And as lung as labor is ignorant, it cannot be used as a lever to 
lift itself from its present oppressed condition. 

Labor is ignorant. The very fact that labor could assist itself by a | 
judicious use of the ballot, and still does not do so, is evidence of its 
ignorance. The ballot in the hands of labor is made subservient to the 
dictates of crafty demagogues in the service of capital in its war against 
labor. 

The issne between capital and labor is assuming more and more dis- 
tinetly defined proportions. It looms up in threatening attitudes in the 
horizon of the future. It cannot be evaded, nor can society bury its 
head, like the ostrich, in the sand, and imagine that it does not behold 
the issue. To solve this momentous question peaceably is “society 
protecting itself.” Only education can peaceably solveit. Ignorant la- 
bor, when roused, is a destroying volcano, Intelligent labor will intel- 
ligently defend itself. Ignorant labor, being a crude element of mate- 
rial force, will burst on the field of conflict with all the brutal fury of 
force of matter. Intelligent labor will protect itself by intelligent 
means, by just legislation, and, protecting itself, it will advance the 
science of government, and thus advance the happiness of future gen- 
erations, 

A mere knowledge how to read and to write is not the line dividing 
ignorance from intelligence. The marvellous advance of positive and 
speculative sciences opens such vast fields of study, that only the most 
systematic, liberal and compulsory system of general education can 
meet the just requirements of rising generations to remove the stigma 
of ignorance from it, and to enable it to solve all social problems intel- 
ligently and peaceably. 

While the most liberal system of education is the only efficacious 
means to advance the material welfare of the nation, its most benefi- 
cent result will be its effect on religion. It will enthrone it, pure and 
unalloyed, to be the guide of mankind. It will annihilate superstition. 
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It cannot be denied that religion is and will be a most important eéle- 
ment, influencing the solution of social problems. Religion, being 
guided by science, and science being acted on by religion, will result 
in this—that the law of God “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
will be the rule by which social problems will be solved. The union 
of science and religion will result in “the social lecture” in the true 
meaning of the word. 

‘The precursor of ‘ the social lecture” has already made its appear- 
ance, It is the itinerant lecture, a birth of modern times. What the 
Unitarian is to the orthodox sectarian lecture, the itinerant is to the 
political lecture. The former leaves more and more the domains of 
dogma and nears itself to the social lecture ; the latter leaves the polit- 
ical to be eminently the social lecture. 

The itinerant lecture is a model of strength and beauty. It is a 
wreath of the choicest blossoms of sagacious, powerful, and cultured 
intellects. Be its materials gathered either from realms of matter or 
of intellect, they are carefully scanned, thoroughly analyzed, systemati- 
cally arranged, and impressively delivered. Whether robed in the garb 
of humor or of satire, of pathos or of dictation, they present that schol- 
arly finish which indicates that they emanate from cultured intellects. 
The itinerant lecture is eminently a debate, for its researches extend 
into every branch of the scientific, religious, and political lecture. It 
is a commentary on all those lectures, marked by a rigid criticism, stern 
and impartial inquiry, and independent judgment. It is indeed a 
worthy precursor of “the social lecture” that, resting on the basis of 
positive sciences, will embrace all phases of intellectual life—scientific, 
religions, political, and philosophical—and will untold and increase 
morality in mankind, whose volume of happy results we can only faintly 
anticipate. . 

The law of the government of God was re-inaugurated on the day 
when the declaration “that all men are born free and equal” was 
announced to mankind. The rays of this divine light gradually pierce 
the darkness of despotism and superstition. Under the egis of Inde- 
pendence and Liberty the people of this vast commonwealth have 
made rapid strides in solving social problems, and will continue to do 
so. Its sway has caused despotism in Europe to crumble into pieces, 
and superstition is compelled to robe itself in the garb of virtue to dare 
to show itself in the light of day. The conflict is not ended. In- 
tellect cannot and will not retrograde. Having become conscious of 
its power, it will strengthen and increase it by all efforts to increase 
the volume of its law in every individual intellect, and cause it to 
ascend from spheres of animal craft into higher and higher spheres of 
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spiritual intelligence. Constantly reading its own’ lectures ‘and those 
of matter, it will increase its knowledge of God and of His law, and, 
yielding voluntary compliance to it, the science of government of self 
will increase, resulting in the reciprocity of good-will, peace, and har- 
mony amongst all mankind. 

The contest between light and darkness has commenced. The ele- 
ments of civilization that unfold life are rallying around the standard, 
on which is inscribed the motto “ All men.are born free and equal.” 

Contemplating that sentence, we are compelled to ask, “ Wherein 
do freedom and equality exist?” - 

Is “ freedom ” that privilege, enabling the human being to do against 
: others as he deems best, regardless whether, by so doing, he violates the 
moral law, as long as statute law cannot reach his crime? 

If actions spring from thought, is the human being “free” of any 
law governing his thoughts? 

Does “ equality ” consist only in the privilege of an acknowledged 
citizen of a nation to cast his vote on election day, and thus contribute 
a mite toward the ggvernment of a nation? Does it consist in the 
equalized possession of property ? 

We answer, that “freedom ” is to be free of the brute despotism of 
ignorance; that it consists in the exercise of the will in directing and 
controlling thought and its conseqnent action; that, recognizing the 
truth of a maxim, as expressed by Henry Ward Beecher, namely, “ Gov- 
ernment is divine, but form of government is human,” it consists in the 
voluntary compliance to the divine law of government by free volition 
. of intellect, and in freedom to change form uf government, as occasion 

requires. 

We answer, furthermore, that “equality,” to be prized as a precious 
gift of God, is not equality in possession of riches, and of power and 
influence resulting therefrom. Such equality is of earth, and, like earth, 

a | subject te change and to decay. ‘“ Equality,” in the divine sense of the 
word, is the right of every human being to have an equal share in 
means of developing individual intellectual life, and those means are— 
education. Equality in means to obtain truth—life, is the inherent 


) right of every human being. All forms of “eyuality” ought to and 
’ shall insure the equality of thie divine right, and all forms of “ freedom” 
shall and must result in that “freedom,” which is the unobstructed 


exercise of the free will of the human being to free itself from despot- 
ism of ignorance, superstition, degradation, and misery. 

“All men are born free and equal.” All men are born under the 
same law of God, with like conditions; namely, with germs for physi- 


cal and spiritual development. The first.should result in material ix- 
Vor. I1.—17 
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“dustry, the latter in intellectnal activity ; the first in manual labor, the 
-latter in intellectual labor; the first to sustain the operation of the me- 
‘chanism of the human body in order to enable the latter to exercise its 

~energies, for the sole purpose of unfolding and yielding the object of 
material existence—morality, soul element. 

Whenever the science of government will have reached that state 
-when the individual human being will be legislated into morality, a 
grand epoch in the life of mankind will have been reached. The polit- 
ical lecture, being only political, denies its possibility, as the religious 
lecture denies the possibility of “salvation” without a blind belief in 
its respective dogmas. Yet are two enactments by the government of 
the United States an evidence that efforts to legislate individuals to be 
moral have been made, and met partially with success. Those efforts 
are indeed bright stars on the escutcheon of the commonwealth of the 
United States of America. 

We name, firstly, the abolition of slavery, being nothing less than a 
moral enactment; secondly, the law abolishing polygamy, an enact- 
‘ment in behalf of-and in the name of morality. , 

Without entering into a dissertation of the manifold aspects which 
‘those quoted instances of moral achievements and the means to obtain 
them present to us, it is evident that a government has inherent pow- 
ers to advance the moral status of the nation by compulsory enactments 
-against individuals, and it cannot do so more emphatically than by 
‘compulsory acts regulating the system of education throughout the 
whole:country. It cannot bring too many sacrifices to obtain that 
‘most precious of all boons—a liberal education, for all its component 
parts. ‘ 

We ask : If government freed slave labor, cannot it assist free labor? 
If it regulates and legislates private and public morality by anti-poly- 
gamy acts, cannot it enhance morality by all acts within its power? 
Is it not evident that labor, being degraded by ignorance, and poly- 
gamy, being sustained by ignorance, and superstition, being upheld by 
‘ignorance, and immoralities of all sorts, being caused by ignorance, 

- gan be removed only by the removal of its cause—ignorance? 

Strengthen the foundation and the feeder of social life, the scientific 
lecture; and the superstructure will unfold itself in a normal condition. 
The seience of government can only advance through the advance of 
-all other: sciences. As they advance, they all unite in one voice in 
proclaiming. the mission of the human being to be, to yield the utmost 
volume ‘of morality. 

When! this truth will be universally recognized by mankind, it will 
‘base ‘all-its social organizations on it. Morality will then be object and 
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subject of individual and social life, instead, as heretofore, secondary to 
material welfare, to wealth, to power, to distinction, to creed, to dogma, 
to church, to school, to law, to legislation. Mankind will then enforce 
‘Sequality ” by equal distribution of labor and intelligence, and thus 
grant “freedom” to all to fulfil the object of creation, the baie of 
Jehova. 

The law that “the strong conquers the weak ” is as manifest in the 
sphere of evolution of intellect as of matter. What in the last are 
degrees of strength of impassive force, are in the former degrees of 
volume of truth. Truth is power, and error is weakness. The first 
results in the blessings-of the law of truth, in harmony, peace, happi- 
ness, plenty, light, life, intellect, sonl—.irz EVERLASTING; the last re- 
sults in the curse of error—in disunion, disorganization, hunger, dis- 
ease, despondency, decay, darkness, annihilation, death—nothingness. 

The lectures of history furnish a most singular phenomenon as evi- 
dence of that truth. This evidence is that fact of history—Israel. It 
stands solitary in its grandeur, firm like a rock, vigorous as is youth, 
as a witness of the law of truth. Israel is a living illustration of the 
law that “the strong conquers the weak.” Basing its individual and 
social life on the law of truth, it has survived its opponent, error of 
supernaturalism, and enters the halls, erected and to be erected by sci- 


ence, like a prince enters palaces which are conjured up from nature’s 
secret realms by the magic wand of a beneficent fairy. 

Israel is as yet represented among the diverse, antagonistic forces 
of social life by the Synagogue. We therefore entitle the lecture of 
Israel as “ The Lecture of the Synagogue.” 

(To be continued.) | 
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Siience is the fittest reply to folly. 

Misfortune follows the footsteps of the dissipated. 

Deem. thyself poor, though thou art rich; for thou wilt once be 
separated from riches. 

Decide not without mature and ee counsel; dread the 
wicked and be wary of their favors. 

Three characters can best be judged by three tests: 1st the meek in 
anger ; 2d, the hero in battle; 3d, the friend in need. 

He who enable rashness, perverseness, pride, and indolence will escape 
their four evil consequences; for the result of rashness is regret; 
that of perverseness audacity; the end of pride, hatred; and that of 
indolence, ruin. 
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BY HYMAN HURWITZ. 
{ (Continued from page 196.) 


I xnow it may be said that these writers were led into mistakes by 
the Jewish commentators, whose interpretation they adopted. That 
this was the case, in many instances, I do not mean to deny; nay, I am 
ready to admit that the commentators, from not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with profane learning, have, notwithstanding their great 
abilities, often been betrayed into strange and serious errors. But, 
surely, this ought not to justify the use which the deriders, who copied 
those blunders, made of them. It is but a poor plea fora man who 
throws dirt at another’s face, to say, that he found the materials ready 
at hand. Besides, the merciless critic, who eagerly seizes his devoted 
victim, ought at least to make use of his own eyes, and to understand 
before he condemns. 

Such, then, has been the conduct of those illiberal writers ; and by 
such methods have they endeavored, and succeeded in throwing an 
odium on the interesting works of the wise men of Israel, and particu- 
larly on the Talmud. 

And now, methinks, I hear one of its numerous traducers exclaim— 
What, sir! are you in earnest? Do you mean to affirm that there are 
no absurdities in the Talmud %—no inconsistencies?—no contradic- 
tions ?—Have not its authors imposed a heavy yoke upon the people 
by their traditions, or the oral law, as they call it; pretending that it 
was derived from Moses, and delivered to him on Mount Sinai? Do 
not many of those laws militate against humanity? Have not those 
men preterred their own works tothe Bible? Have they not perverted 
the sacred text, by drawing from it inferences and conclusions wholly 
unwarranted? Besides, do you not know that these Sages, as you 
choose to call them, believed in witchcraft, demons, devils, and I do 
not know what? Of the many proofs which might be brought in cor- 
roboration of this last assertion, let the following suffice :— 

“T walked once,” says Rabbi Chananya, “in Zippora, near the place 
where the gates shut, and I saw an enchanter who took up a stone, 
threw it into the air, and it changed into a calf! I went and told it to 
my father, but he said unto me, Hadst thou eaten thereof, then thou 
mightest have believed it; but since it is certain thou. didst not eat 
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thereof, so be assured that it hi through the power of: the devil, only a 
semblance before thine eyes.” 

“The devils have four mothers, whose respective names are, Lileth, 
Naama, Igereth, and Machaleth ; every one of which has her host or 
band of innumerable unclean spirits. It is related that gach rules one 
of the four seasons of the year; and that they assemble on the mount 
Nishpah ; and that each, together with her numerous progeny, dom- 
ineers from the setting of the sun till midnight. Over all these Solo- 
mon had power, and they were. called his servants, because he used 
them according to his will and pleasure,” etc.—Such are the extrava- 
gant tales of your Rabbis—such their wild and whimsical notions ;— 
and do you wonder that we laugh at them ? 

To this powerful appeal I answer, that so far am I from maintaining 
that the Talmud is a faultless work, that I am ready to admit that it 
contains many things which every enlightened, nay every pious Jew, 
must sincerely wish had either never appeared there, or should at least 
long ago have been expunged from its pages. 

How those objectionable passages came at all to. be inserted, can 
only be accounted for from that great reverence with which the Israel- 
ites of those days used to regard their wise men; and which made 
them look upon every word and expression that dropped from the 
mouth of their instructors as so many precious sayings, well worthy of 
being preserved. These they wrote down for their own private infor- 
mation, together with more important matters. And when, in after- 
times, those writings were collected, in order to be embodied in one en- 
tire work, the collectors, either from want of proper discrimination, or 
from some pious motive, suffered them to remain ; and thus they were 
handed down to posterity. That the wiser portion of the nation never 
approved of them is well known. Nay, that some of the Talmudists 
themselves regard them with no very favorable eye, is plain, from the 
bitter terms in which they exclaimed against them.* 





*‘That xmiyx Agadetha” (é. ¢. the sayings), says Rabbi Joshuah son of Levi, ‘‘ he 
that writes it down, will have no portion in the next world’; he that explains it, gets 
scorched ; and he that listens to it,. will receive no reward.”—(Talmud Jerusalem.) 

Some of those sayings are objectionable per se ; others are indeed susceptible of ex- 
planations, but, without them, are calculated to produce false and erroneous impres- 
sions. 

Of the former description are all those extravagancies relating to the extent of Para- 
dise, the dimensions of Gehinom, the size of Leviathan, and the Shor Habar, the freaks 
of Ashmadai, etc. , etc.—idle tales, borrowed most probably from the Parthians and Ara- 
bians, to whom the Jews were subject before the promulgation of the Talmud. These 
absurdities are as foreign to genuine religion as they are repugnant to common-sense. 
Of the second sort we have already given some examples. 
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T admit also that there are many and various contradictions in the 
Talmud. And, indeed, it would be a miracle were there none. For 
let it be recollected that this work contains, not the opinions of only a 
few individuals living in the same society, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, but of hundreds, nay, I might without exaggeration say, 
of thousands of learned men, of various talents, living in a long series 
of ages, in different countries, and under the most diversitied conditions. 

And how, in the name of truth, can perfect agreement be expected 
under such circumstances? Now the only inference which a judicious 
critic would draw from such a diversity of opinions is this :—that how- 
ever unanitnous those wise men were in everything that regarded the 
essential parts of religion, yet on everything of minor importance, and 
particularly on philosophical and speculative subjects, they left the 





Another fertile source of misconception originated in that natural fondness for the 
marvellous—so common to undisciplined minds—of which the Ancient Rabbis sometimes 
availed themselves, with the sole view of exciting the attention of their respective audi- 
ences, A particular instance of the kind we have in Medrash Shir Hashirim :—Whilst 
Rabbi (Rabbi Jehudah the holy) was delivering a sermon to a large congregation, he ob- 
served that the people were rather drowsy or inclined to fall asleep. Wishing to rouse 
them, he exclaimed,—'‘‘ There was a womanin Egypt who brought forth six hundred thou- 
sand children at one birth.” An assertion so extraordinary was enough to rouse the most 
lethargic. The people stared, and looked amazed. One of the Rabbi's disciples asked 
him for an explanation; when the Rabbi replied, that he merely alluded to Jochebed, 
who brought forth a son (Moses) whose personal worth, and whose influence, as the cho- 
sen messenger of God, was equal to that of six hundred thousand other individuals. 

Now let us suppose that the pious preacher had omitted the explanation, or that the 
collector of the Rabbi’s opinions had noted his words without the interpretation, and 
that the assertion had thus found an entrance into the Talmud. What would have 
followed? Assuredly, this:—That the devotees of the dark ages would have taken it as 
matter of fact, would have firmly believed it; and that for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause, how else could so holy a man as Rabbi Jehudah have asserted it ?—Common- 
sense might, indeed, urge the improbability of the event, but her feeble voice might 
easily have been silenced, by considering the assumed fact asa miracle! And if one of 
those devotees had happened to be a Rabbi, a compiler of the Traditional Law, 
he would as assuredly have inserted it in the long list of equally well-grounded religious 
tenets: and consequently, every poor ignorant Israelite would have considered it as an 
article of faith, and would have firmly believed that there was @ woman in Egypt who 
had six hundred thousand children at a birth! Who would have dared to deny it? 
Who would have had the courage to question it? And the half-enlightened man would, 
in spite of authority, consider it as a silly fable, and not only despise it, but despise 
the very books into which such an absurdity could have found insertion. Thus we 
see how a simple unexplained assertion would alternately give rise to the most gross 
superstition, and the most unmerited scorn; and finally cover religion with disgrace, and 
the words of the wise with ridicule. Truly judicious, therefore, was the advice of one 
of our ancient sages—‘‘ Ye wise men, be careful of your words, lest ye be doomed to 
captivity, and be banished to a place of infected waters, which succeeding disciples 
may driuk and perish, and the name of God will be profaned.” 
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mind unfettered: and that they did not, like some of their successors, 
consider it a crime to differ either from their contemporaries, or even, 
from their predecessors. At all events, this diversity of opinion. ought, 
not to be brought forward as matter of accusation. 

It is said that the Talmudists imposed a heavy burden upon the peo- 
ple by the traditional law, as if they had been the inventors of those 
laws. This is, however, not the fact. That there were customs and. 
laws, not expressly mentioned in the Pentateuch, in use long before 
either the Talmud or its authors were in existence, is evident from the 
prophetical and historical books of Scripture, as well as from Josephus 
and the Apocryphal Books. 

Thus several of the traditional laws respecting the Sabbath we find 
distinctly mentioned in Jeremiah,* and in Nehemiah.t 

The four principal fasts, in Zechariah.t 

The abstaining from several sorts of meats prepared by Heathens, 
is noticed in Daniel ;§ also the three daily periods of prayer. | 

The custom of saying grace before meals is alluded to in Samuel ; f, 
also in Josephus.** 

The prohibitory law against the use of oil prepared by Heathens 
(annulled in aftertimes) existed already at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest.tt Many others might be specified were it necessary. Now 
since these customs and ordinances are not described as then, or as 
recently constituted, they must have been derived from times still more, 
remote, and known only from tradition. How then can it, with any 
justice, be said that the Talmudists imposed them upon the people? — 

Nor is it true that they ascribed all the traditionary laws to Moses. 
They have, on the contrary, distinctly said, that many of those ordinan- 
ces and regulations were made at subsequent periods. It was only such 
explanations and explications as were derived from times immemorial, 





* Jerem. xvii. 21, 22. + Nehem. xiii. $ Zech. viii. 19. 

§ Dan. iv. 10. | Dan. i. 8. YJ Samuel ix. 13. 

** The Egyptian priests and officers, whose business it was to.attend during the King’s 
meals, were excused from their usual duty; and the king (Ptolemy Philadelphus) called 
on the Jewish priest to say grace. _ He rose, and returning thanks to the Lord for the 
nourishment they were about to receive ; concluding the solemnity with a fervent appeal 
to Heaven on behalf of the king and people.—Antiq. b. xii. 

tt On account of their courage and fidelity, and their skill in the art of war, the kings 
of Asia behaved with great liberality towards the Jews, Sdeucus, surnamed Nicanor, 
admitted them to the privileges and immunities of freemen not only of the Metropolis 
of Antioch, but also of the several cities throughout Asia and lower Syria. The Jews 
being prohibited the use of foreign oil, the Olympic officers had in commission from the 
Government to allow them in lieu thereof money,—Josephus Antiq. b. xii. ; | 
b. ii. 
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and concerning which there was not a dissenting voice, which they 
described as originating ‘from the Legislator. And indeed, whoever 
pernses the Mosaical Oode with due attention, will soon be convinced 
that there must originally have been some such explications. For 
these laws were not only intended for the moral’ regulation of indi- 
vidual conduct, but for the government of the multifarious transactions 
of a whole nation. Now, all laws are in their nature general precepts, 
and cannot otherwise be expressed than in general terms. The legis- 
lator cannot possibly state the variety of cases to which they may be 
applied, nor can he define every term he may have occasion to use: 
since this could only be done by words which might, in their turn, want 
definition, and so he might go on ad infinitum. All, therefore, he can 
do is to give general rules, leaving their application and explanation 
to proper opportunities, or to the sound judgment of those who are the 
natural guardians of the law. Thus, when the law enjoins the seventh 
day to be observed as a day of rest, it does not say—Thou shalt not 
budld, nor sow, nor reap, ete., on that day, but—“On it thou shalt do 
no manner of work.” But since the law does not specify what acts are 
to be considered as work, a question might naturally arise—Is writing, 
playing on musical instruments, and many other acts of the like nature, 
included in the word work, or not? 

Again, when the law says, in case of injury, thou shalt give “eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth,” etc., is this to be taken in the literal sense, as 
the Caraites will have it; or in the sense of pecuniary fine, as the Tal- 
mudists, with more propriety, interpret it? If we adopt the former, 
then what is to be done in case a one-eyed man destroys the eye of a 
two-eyed man; or a two-eyed man destroys the sight of a one-eyed 
inan; or, which is still more difficult to be determincd—suppose the 
aggressor is blind? If we adopt the latter meaning, then how, and in 
what manner, is the damage to be estimated ? 

Again, when the law says—“ And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes ” (Deut. vi. 8), is 
it not natural to inquire, what is meant by the word sign? what by 
frontlets? To suppose, then, that the Legislator, who for forty years 
constantly resided amongst the people, should have left such ordinances 
and precepts, as were designed for immediate practice, unexplained, is 
surely as unreasonable as to suppose him to have stated every possible 
vase to which laws more general in their nature might be applied. 

And admitting this, where is the great improbability of their being 
further transmitted to future generations ; particularly when it is con- 
sidered that .a whole tribe was set apart to guard the law, and to teach 
it to the people; and that most of those laws were interwoven with 
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the common occupations of life; perhaps for the very purpose of their 
being preserved. Be this as it may, certain it is, that the greater part 
of the nation strictly adhered to the Mosaic law, and were chiefly gov- 
erned by it, from the time of Ezra till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Now in what manner was the written law understood in those times? 
How was it administered? How applied to the numerous cases which 
must have occurred during the existence of the Jewish State? What 
was the practice with regard to marriages, divorces, inheritances, ete., 
all which are but briefly noticed in the written law? In what manner 
were the numerous judicial points, not expressly mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch, decided? In short, what was then considered as the most 
approved practice? All this information can only be collected from 
the Misunau *--a work, the very style and arrangements of which show 
it to be the production of a great mind. Its author, Rabbi Jehudah 
the holy, who lived during the reigns of Antonius Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius, collected all the traditionary laws, and for the first time em- 
bodied them in that celebrated work. ; 

That it was not his intention to impose either on his own or faturé 
generations is evident, first, from his having stated, on all controverted 
subjects, the very names of those who either assented or dissented, 
though the majority was against them ; for the purpose (as is expressed 
in the Mishnah ft) “ that if at any future period any competent tribunal 
should prefer the opinion of such a single person to that of a former 
majority, it might be at liberty to do so.” Secondly, from his having 
inserted in the collection such laws, ete., as could not at all be practised 
in his time: I mean all such as related to sacrifices and the temple 
worship. 

Nor was it without great reluctance that he undertook that impor- 
tant work. He and his coadjutors knew very well that they were, by 
so doing, making a breach on the law; and they regarded it as such. 
Besides, until that time, it was considered as an inviolable rule, “ that 
things delivered by word of mouth must not be committed to writing.”’ 
Besides, the divine Legislator, foreseeing perhaps the evils that would 
arise from a multiplicity of laws, had expressly enjoined—“ Ye shall 
not add to the word which:I command yon, neither shall ye diminish 
aught from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord which 
I command you” (Deut. iy. 2). The law was to be read by all, 
taught and explained by those who were the most competent, adminis- 
tered by the best and the wisest of the nation, and’ every contested 
point was to be decided by the highest tribunal of the realm. But 





* Plural Mish-na-yoth, #, ¢, Repetitions ; or secondary laws. _ + Edeyoth. 
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even such decisions were not to be written down, so as to be invested 
with authority; perhaps with the very view that they might not be 
drawn into precedents; because, though principles must ever remain 
the same, yet circumstances may change. The committing, therefore, 
of the traditional laws into writing, and clothing them with authority, 
was justly considered as a breach of the written law. But the pious 
Patriarch of Israel found himself under most embarrassing circumstan- 
ces, and had only a choice of evils. The nation was just recovering from 
the dreadful persecution they had experienced under Hadrian, during 
which their academies were destroyed, the disciples dispersed, and the 
most learned men were cut off. Religion sunk lower and lower, and 
was in danger of being lost; and Rabbi Jehudah knew too well the 
temper of the times, and the character of Israel’s oppressors, to suppose 
that the tranquillity which the remnant of the nation was then permit- 
ted to enjoy would either be permanent or lasting. Thus situated, on 
the one hand fearing that a knowledge of the law would be entirely 
lost; and on the other, the trespass of one of its injunctions, he chose 
the latter as the lesser evil: inasmuch as the loss of a single limb is 
preferable to the destruction of the whole body. 

The breach being thus made, it was soon extended. Some of the 
learned Rabbi’s disciples and successors soon produced other works, 
either by way of explanations or additions. Still the Mishnah was 
considered as the standard and principal source of the traditional law, 
and soon became a favorite object of study. Being composed in the 
Hebrew (which even at that time had become a learned language), 
intermixed with several foreign words, and its style being extremely 
concise, it required learning or instruction to understand it. The 
learned of that and succeeding ages made it a chief object of their em- 
ployment to teach it publicly. They explained its difficult terms, elu- 
cidated whatever appeared obscure, and stated the principles on which 
its decisions were founded, and the grounds on which the many of po- 
site opinions mentioned therein rested. 

These explanations, etc., together with the determinations of numer- 
ous new cases that occurred from time to time, as well as many ordi- 
nances and regulations which were made for the government of respec- 
tive communities, were noted down by private individuals, and in suc- 
ceeding ages collected * together; and this gave birth to the two works 
known by the natnes of the Jerusalem + and the Babylonian Talmud.t 





* This collection is denominated Gemara, ¢. ¢, the finishing, conclusion, or result. 
+ Rabbi Jo-cho-nan, who lived about the middle of the third century, is considered 
the compiler of this work. 


$} The Babylonian Talmud is supposed to have been finished by Rabbi Asci and some 
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These books contain, independent of many philosophical opinions, 
moral maxims, and tales, the whole of the traditional laws; and which 
consist—First, of such explanations of the written law, and the practice: 
founded upon them, as were derived from immemorial traditions, re- 
specting which there never was a doubt, and which were believed to 
have been originally imparted by the Divine Legislator. These laws, 
from their very nature, must rest on the faith and credit attached to 
the pious men who handed them to posterity. 

Secondly, of such as are founded on the written law, and deduced: 
from it by just inferences, analogy, and various other modes of reason-, 
ing. These rest on totally different grounds. As deductions made by 
the rational faculties of the mind, their justness must depend on the 
correctness of the conclusions, and on the fairness of the arguments by 
which they are supported. 

Thirdly, of such ordinances and regulations as were made by pious 
and wise men in their respective generations, by way of preventives, or 
hedges to the law, ¢. ¢., to keep the people from idolatry, or from other 
sins ; and handed down together with the rest of the traditions. Their 
propriety must depend on the circumstances of the times in which 
they were enacted ; and their genuineness on the same ground as those 
specified in the first class. 

How far it was in the power of any man; or set of men, however 
learned and wise and pious, to bind posterity in matters of conscience ; 
—how far it was even their intention that those ordinances and regula- 
tions should permanently remain an integral part of religion under 
circumstances totally different from those under which they were first 
enacted ;—and whether those pious men, were they now alive, would 
not see the necessity of abolishing some of them, particularly when 
those ordinances, instead of proving preservatives to the law, tend to 
injure it ;—are questions which, if they do not suggest their own solu- 
tions, would require an answer incompatible with the limits and specifie 
object of this disquisition. 

The preceding observations fully show that the design of the oviginal 
collectors of the traditions was laudable. They could not foresee the 
abuses to which their works gave rise in succeeding ages, nor can they. 
reasonably be made accountable for them. At all events, they ought 
not to be treated with that asperity which many writers allow them- 





of his immediate successors, about the beginning of the sixth century. There are, how- 
ever, strong reasons to believe that both works have received several additions at subse- 
quent periods. 

The Talmud includes the Mishnah and the Gemara: the former may be considered © 
as the tert, the latter as its comment. 
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selves—little aware, we will in charity hope, how large a share of 
those abuses must be attributed to the remorseless persecutions of their 
own party, with the privations and denials of common advantages 
afforded by the social state, and all motives to intellectual exertions, 
under which the sons of Abraham had to labor. 

But it is said that many of those laws militate against humanity. 
I admit that the Talmud contains several passages, directed against 
idolatrous heathens, that cannot be reconciled to the dictates of iinpas- 
sionate judgment, or indeed be palliated, by a humane man, as general 
principles, or in ignorance of the provocations in which they originated. 
And these. passages are the more remarkable, since they are in evident 
contradiction to that universal charity and good-will towards mankind 
which is so strongly recommended in the Talmud. But before we 
pass the sentence of condemnation against the authors of that work, 
let us reflect who the men were against whom those severe laws were 
directed. Let us not forget that they were the implacable enemies of 
the Hebrews—that they polluted the holy sanctuary—desolated the 
country—slaughtered its inhabitants, and covered the land with mourn- 
ing. Let the reader, of whatever persuasion he may be, read the 
books of the Maccabees—then let him for a moment suppose himself 
to be one of those unfortunate Israelites, who were made to drink the 
bitter cup of affliction to its very dregs. Let him imagine that he saw 
his country laid waste—that he beheld with his own eyes a venerable 
father weltering in blood—a beloved mother or a favorite sister sus- 
pended on a tree, with innocent babes hanging round their necks—and 
all this for no crime, but only for steadily adhering to the institutions of 
their forefathers—and let him lay his hand on his heart and say—con- 
scientiously say, what he would think of those heathens, those savage 
monsters, who with fiend-like ferocity fell upon a peaceable and unof- 
ending people: then let him determine the degree of asperity with 
which he can blame the ancient Rulers of Israel for enacting a few 
severe laws against their unrelenting enemies ; and that perhaps at the 
very moment when their wounds were still bleeding. 

But whatever may be thought of those laws, lect it not be forgotten 
that they are fully counterbalanced by others of a more beneficent 
character. “It is our duty,” says the Talmud, “to maintain the 
heathen poor, with those of our own nation.”— We must visit their 
sick and administer to their relief, bury their dead,” etc.*—‘ The 
heathens that dwell out of the land of Israel onght not to be consid- 
ered as idolaters, as they only follow the customs of their fathers.” 





* Treatise Gitin. 
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—- The pious men of the heathens,” says Rabbi Joshnah, “ will have 
their portions in the next world.” *—“ These charitable sentiments 
and numerous others of similar tendency,t have been overlooked, 
whilst a few inimical passages have been selected and exhibited in a 
strong and false light. So true it is that— 
“*Men’s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE TRUE PHILANTHROPIST. 


A certain philanthropist, in an interview with a king, was asked to 
recount some of his generous deeds. He meekly replied, “I would 
rather your liege should hear it from others, ps from me.” “ But,” 
replied the king g, “I command thee to speak.” ‘ Well,” said the 
other, “ never did I assume an attitude of superiority before my fellow- 
men.”~ “ Tow so?” asked the king. “ Because,” said he, “I would not 
parade my rank, exalted station, and benevolence, althongh I may 
excel in these points. Neither have I retaliated an injury, for, if the 
aggressor be a man of estimation, his motives are no doubt unquestion- 
able and claim my forbearance; if the contrary, I would not sub- 
ject myself to the censure of the worthless. Nor did my gifts to 
my fellow-man ever bring the blush of shame into his countenance, 
though at the cost of my worldly possessions.” ‘ Well,” quoth the 


king, “thou, indeed, art fitted to rule over thine own people and 
others.” 


\ 





* Sanhedrin. 

+ ‘‘ What the wise men have said in this respect (alluding to those inimical laws), says 
Rabbi Mosha, was directed against the ancient idolators, who neither believed in a 
creation, nor the deliverance from Egypt, etc.: but the nations amongst whom we live, 
whose protection we enjoy, must not be considered in this light; since they believe in a 
creation, the divine origin of the law, and many other fundamental doctrines of religion. 
It is therefore not only our duty to shelter them against actual danger, but to pray for 
their welfare and the prosperity of their respective governments.” (Beer Hagoleh 
Choshen Hamishpat, No. 425.) 

It is unlawful to deceive or overreach any one, even aheathen. (T. Cholin.) 

Be circumspect in the fear of the Lord, soft in speech, slow in wrath, kind and 
friendly to all, even to the heathens. (T. Berachoth.) 

‘And thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” Act so that the name of the Lord may 
become beloved and glorified through thee, etc. (T. Joma.) 

And oh! that the spiritual guides of the Jewish nation, placed as they are in the seat 
of honor and authority, would, instead of amusing their respective audiences with the 
dictum of unimportant traditional ordinances, and lifeless, spiritless ceremonies, impress 
on their minds these pious and charitable precepts, and lead them back to the study of 
their holy inspired writings ; then indeed might the name of the Lord become beloved 
and glorified, and Israel might once more become ‘‘a holy people.” 





’ LIFE IN DEATH. 
BY JAS, EDWD. GRAYBILL. 


‘*© death, where is thy sting— 
O grave, where is thy victory!” 


Deatn is a melancholy subject, yet one that bears a peculiar and spe- 
cial relation to each and every one of us. It is regarded with horror, 
whether viewed in the aspect of fate o’ershadowing our existence, or 
seen in the cold, stiff, pallid corpse that lies silent and motionless before 
us. Fear, clouding the reason, forces upon us a superstitious dread by 
its dismal pictures of eternal punishments, and devilish tortures, while 
hope gladdens us with its prospects of a heaven of bliss, happy, joyous 
reunions with earthly friends and the ever-brilliant presence of an eter- 
nal God. Sober science sees in it only the wondrous workings, the 
constant evolutions of nature. It looks upon the corpse as the last of 
humanity, yet the beginning of new and beautiful phenomena. Recog- 
nizing in it merely the transition into other forms of existence, it ac- 
knowledges no death. To the scientist resurrection is a natural, not a 
miraculous, transformation, and immortality but fame; the great object 
of life is the greatest individual and universal happiness, the soul but 
mind, and mind refined materiality. In times agone Death'was regard- 
ed as the “twin brother of sleep,” and men and women freely mounted 
the funeral pile to mingle their ashes with those of friends once dear to 
them, or sacrificed themselves upon the altar of their country with 
none of that fear which now renders death so awfully terrible. They 
saw beyond, in an endless future, the reward of their martyrdom, and in 
their fancied.security rejoiced under the infliction of most excruciating 
pains. The theologian points to the dying hours of the infidel and 
believer, and argues from them the existence of a spirit-world, but he 
should not forget that this hope of a future life supplies a most promi- 
nent weakness in finite beings. The desire to be infinite is common 
to us all. We love our friends and all the sweets of life; we part from 
them unwillingly, hence we accept any creed that promises us a re- 
union, or, greater still, an eternal reunion with them. The ecstatic joys 
of heaven are enough to prevail over the barren idea of annihilation or 
transformation, and were they not, when the horrors of hell are added, 
they are certainly calculated to make most men believe, for as the 
common Christian argues, “ if our belief is correct we have everything 
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to gain and nothing to lose; if the scientist be right we are equally as 
well off as he.” Individuals that enjoy life are more apt to resist and 
dread death than those who have lived lives of self-denial and want ; 
for to them death is a relief, sometimes “a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” The death of the prince in his palace should not be com- 
pared with that of the hermit in his hut, nor should we wonder if the 
passions of men at the dying hour prevail over their reason and judg- 
ment. : 

Apart, then, from the connection of death with a future spiritual 
world in which our passious play so effective a réle, let us come to’an 
understanding as to what we mean by death. As, ordinarily speaking, 
it is the negative ot life, it will be necessary to first ascertain what is 
meant by life. A great philosopher of modern times has defined life to 
be “ the agreement of an organism with its environment.” 

Death, then, must be the disagreement, or want of that agreement. 
Animal life is that state in which all or the majority of the organs are 
in the full exercise of their functions, co-operating one with another. 
For example, food, when taken into the stomach, is received and dis- 
tributed through the body by certain organic machinery that acts or 
fulfils its various allotted duties in the various stages of disintegration, 
from coarse food to the finest nerve-cells. Different organs are said 
to be diseased when they fail to perforin their requisite duties—disease, 
then, is a disorder of the organs—death the cessation of all functional 
action. It does not take place suddenly, as most of us are wont to 
believe, but very gradually ; in fact we begin to die as soon as we begin 
to live. When we sec a corpse we see only the result of innate causes 
that have been long at work—causes that do not stop with death, but 
go on and on as long as Nature exists. Our bodies are an aggre- 
gate of cells so small as not to be visible to the naked eye, revealable 
only by the aid of the microscope, and even the microscopic cell is com- 
posed of millions of lesser cells, or atoms, inconceivably small—each 
perfect in itself’ and each composed of the same elements that make up 
the aggregate. These cells are in a state of constant change, growing 
and expanding into new cells—dying and reappearing with a new 
vitality. We all know that our present bodies are not those of our 
childhood: in fact, some scientists tell, us that every seven years we 
undergo a complete transformation or renewal—the old is dead, yet 
lives on in the new; the subject absorbing becomes in turn the object 
absorbed, and so forever goes whirling on in the circle of natural evolu- 
tion. 

The idea of eating human beings, in this enlightened age, is quite 
abhorrent to us, yet the dead bodies of the soldiers killed in our late 
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war have ere this been consumed in the various forms of vegetation. 
They have furnished nutriment for the grasses, that became food for 
the cattle which have been served upon our tables, or perliaps as cot- 
ton they have been woven into texture, and worn as apparel. Such 
are the strange freaks of nature. Undoubtedly every object about us 
once lived, moved, and had its being. The marble busts of the great 
men of antiquity perhaps contain some part of the very men they immor- 
talize, for nature never destroys, simply changes. Smelling is th¢,re- 
sult of atomic parts of the object becoming separated, and by some 
natural medium brought into contact with the olfactory nerves, In 
the same way contagious diseases are spread. Hearing is produced by 
atmospheric undulatious upon what is termed the drum of the ear. In 
fact, all the senses are resultant perceptions from contact mediate or 
immediate. Philosophers differ as to sight, but vision is known to be 
produced by the chemical action of light upon the retina of the eye, 
exactly as a photograph upon the prepared plate. We know the dif- 
ferent effects of solar and lunar light upon a landscape; the landscape 
remains the same, the picture on the eye is changed with the medium 
of contact. No color exists in itself, but all color is rather the result of 
chemical action. Steam is water transformed—all nature is one eternal 
evolution. It has been ascertained that during the six thousand years, 
the Bible chronology, of man’s existence upon the earth, there have 
lived and died over twenty-five quadrillions (25,000,000,000,000,000), 
of human beings, or enough to cover the entire earth’s surface twenty- 
eight times. Every year there die over thirty-one and a half millions 
of people; every day over eighty-six thousand; every hour thirty- 
six hundred; every minute sixty, and every second one. The number 
of births, of course, is considerably greater than the number of deaths. 
We have seen that death is constantly going on in us—is grad- 
ual, and not sudden. What, then, is it that we call death, when we 
speak of a person—when does he die? When the organs cease their 
functionary action, and the cells fail to act in harmony with their ag: 
gregate. The life of man is like the life of a great factory ; the engine 
is the heart, is the motive power, and must be fed, the one as the other, 
to keep the machinery in motion. The engine stepped, all the thou- 
sand little wheels cease their rotations, the hands go away to perform 
other duties, and all appears dead; so, when the heart ceases to beat, 
the lesser organs can no longer perform their allotted parts, and the 
little cells, still vital, are called by nature to perform other duties in its 
grand organism. 











GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


How much soever a person may suffer from injustice, he is always 
in hazard of suffering more from the prosecution of revenge.— Blair. 

The necessity for labor, imposed by Providence, we cannot avoid ; 
but it depends only upon the mind to fulfil the purpose of Providence, 
and « vert that labor into enjoyment.—Pyvof. John Phillips. 

Inte.lectual emancipation, if it does not give us at the same time 
control over ourselves, is poisonous.— Goethe. 

As in personal morality liberty is self-restraint, and self-indulgence 
is slavery, so political freedom is possible only where justice is in the 
seat of authority, where all orders and degrees work in harmony with 
the organic laws which man neither made nor can alter—where the 
unwise are directed by the wise, and those. who are trusted with 
power use it for the common good.—Froude. 

Our duty to our fellow-men, which the retrospect of our history in- 
culcates, is simply charity ; charity in its widest sense, perhaps in its 
most difficult performance; charity to the peculiar tenets of others.— 
Grace Aguilar. 

Judaism has not yet fulfilled its mission; Judaism is not concluded 
in the world’s history ; it was not closed eighteen centuries ago, nor is 
it in our day; it progresses with mankind upon its victorious march, 
and glorifies it with its mild rays.— Geiger. 

Religion has treated knowledge sometimes as an enemy, sometimes 
as a hostage; often as a captive, and more often as a child; but 
knowledge has become of age; and religion must either renounce her 
acquaintance, or introduce her as a companion, and respect her as a 
friend.— Colton. 

Man is to himself the mightiest prodigy of nature, for he is unable 
to conceive what is body, still less what is mind, but least of all is he 
able to conceive how a body can be united to a mind; yet this is his 
proper being.— Pascal. 

If we must philosophize, we must philosophize; if we must not 
philosophize, we must philosophize; in any case, therefore, we must 
philosophize.— Aristotle. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the giver; and adulation is 
not of more service to the people than to kings.—wu rke. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience should be avoided, 
‘because it wastes that time and attention in complaints which, if pro- 


perly applied, might remove the cause.—Johngon. 
ox. 1I1.—18 














SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


One would scarcely imagine, when taking into consideration the 
comparatively small diameter of the Atlantic cable, what a large area it 
really covers. If it had been laid side to side, it would cover a trifle 
over a million square feet of the earth’s surface, or about 23 acres 
actually of the hed of the Atlantic ocean. The copper wire, the true 
animus, or soul of the cable, weighs, though but a narrow strand, 270 
tons, and represents a length of 13,500 miles. 


Nothing can be further from the truth than the popular notion that 
one snake cannot kill another with its venom. Late experiments in 
India show quite the contrary. Dr. Fayner has just furnished a very 
interesting memoir on this subject. One cobra possessed the power of 
killing another by its bite, though in some cases younger reptiles could 
not destroy more mature individuals of the same species. The experi- 
mentalist is endeavoring, by a series of investigations of this nature, 
by making one kind of snake bite another, and, by studying the 
results, to form, if possible, some data on the intensity of their peculiar 
poisons. 


How to utilize what is ordinarily the most disagreeable of all waste 
products, gas lime, has been a problem, apparently awaiting a solution. 
As a supposed fertilizer, from its containing such a large quantity of 
coal-tar, it was thought it might be capable of both enriching the soil 
and destroying the vermin, but for this purpose it has been found im- 
practicable. In England, it seems, an attempt, with some apparent 
success, has been made to convert it into a cement, known as Prideaux 
cement, and, at late accounts, 1,000 tons had been so employed. It is 
not only used for floors, but for plastering walls and even for covering 
roofs, and apparently resists the effects of water as completely as any 
hydraulic cement. 


A new signal-light for railways, quite simply and ingeniously devised, 
has just been produced. The difficulty about the lights on a train was 
to determine whether the car was in movement or not. By combining 
a cap for the lantern, which is connected with the axle of the car, the 
light is obscured at certain intervals, exactly as in revolving light- 
houses. Should the light remain steady, of course the car is at a stand- 
still, if it appears and disappears the car isin movement. Simple as 
this may seem, it is probable it may save much damage from colli- 
sions. 
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An artificial india-rubber of some merit has been shown us, formed 
of a combination of glue and tungstic acid. It resembles gutta-percha 
rather than rubber, having the property of becoming ductile when 
warmed in water. Its possible use will be found in the construction 
of moulds for various purposes. 


The phosphate beds of South Carolina employ a capital at present 
represented at $3,000,000. The phosphate rock lies there in untold 
quantities, and must, in time, be not only an immense source of wealth 
to the South itself, but to the whole country. As the discovery of any 
one important product is certain to stimulate the manufacturing 
interests, the problem of making sulphuric acid, so necessary for the 
treatment of the phosphate, is being extensively carried on. 


An American inventor has lately called attention to a new system 
of alarm, to be employed on board of ships, in case of their nearing 
icebergs. The device is arranged at the bottom of the vessel, and so 
contrived that when the keel strikes a cold strata of water the alarm is 
sounded. Of course it depends upon some carefully adjugted thermo- 
metrical and electric movements. 


Liliputian power has reached its acme, under the hands of a skilled 
Manchester, N. H., mechanic. The whole steam-engine can be placed 
on a silver half dollar. The boiler is of the startling capacity of eight 
drops, but the usual charge is four drops. Some of the parts are so 
fine as to require a magnifying glass to be discerned. 


The question of the coal supply in England, not for the present, but 
for the futnre, is exciting attention. Careful calculation, based on an 
increasing demand, tends to show that some time about the year 2231, 
or about three centuries and a half from to-day, John Bull will have 
no coals to cook with. Of course this may be more or less hypothetical, 
and is based solely on the idea that all motive power depends on the 
steam-producing and heat-giving qualities of coal. The great fact is 
forgotten, that long before that period, new and more economical 
sources of power must be found. The all-wise Creator apparently 
keeps his secrets from us, until our time of want comes, and then he 
shows us novel ways of encompassing the same thing. No sooner in 
this world is there an apparent exhaustion of one of his treasures 
than from another source comes something which replaces it. The 
world is never to be frozen out, or starved out, from want of coal. 


In 1720, the first porcelain factory was erected in Vienna; in 1751, 
in Berlin; in 1775 near Munich, and the famous one of Sévres in 
1765. In the United States the first factory of this kind dates back 
only 42 years. It was erected near New York. ~ 
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A wonderful instance of the modern power of science can be found 
in the working of a Franco-Italian company of a mine at Laurium, 
which was abandoned 300 years before the Christian Era. At first 
their object was only to treat the huge piles of refuse cinders and 
scoria left there by the ancient miners. The speculation has paid so 
well, that from having been a village of but 100 people, it now has 
over 5,000 inhabitants. The old Greeks left half their silver in the 
slag. 


Certain upheavals of the earth have been notable of late in Spain. 
The summit of a certain steeple is now plainly visible trom Valladolid, 
in the village of Villar Diego, situated some five miles from it, which 
could not be secn at ali 30 years ago, the ground having undergone a 
gradual upheaving. This lifting up of the earth’s surface is by no 
means novel,-and, though frequently observed, has never before this 
been so manifest in a confined area. 





( 
THE HONEST LITIGANTS AND THE RIGHTEOUS JUDGE. 


Dvrine his march to conquer the world, Alexander, the Macedonian, 
came to a people in Africa who dwelt in a remote and secluded corner 
in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor conqueror. They led him 
to the hut of their chief, who received him hospitably, and placed 
before him golden dates, golden figs, and bread of gold. “ Do you eat 
gold in this country?” said Alexander. “I take it for granted (re- 
plied the chief’) that thou wert able to find eatable food in thine own 
country. For what reason, then, art thou come amongst us ?”—“ Your 
gold has not tempted me hither,” said Alexander, “but I would be- 
come acquainted witli your manners and customs.”—“ So be it,” re- 
joined the other: “sojourn among us as long as it pleaseth thee.” At 
the close of this conversation two citizens entered, as into their court of 
justice. The plaintiff said, “I bought of this man a piece of land, and 
as I was making a deep drain through it, I found a treasure. This is 
not mine, for I only bargained for the land, and not for any treasure 
that might be concealed beneath it; and yet the former owner of the 
land will not receive it.” The defendant answered, “I hope I have a 
conscience, as well as my fellow-citizen. I sold him the land with all 
its contingent, as well as existing advantages, and consequently the 
treasure inclusively.” 

The chief, who was at the same time their supreme judge, recapitu- 
lated their words, in order that the parties might see whether or not 
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he understood them aright. Then, after some reflection, said, “ Thou 
hast a son, friend, I believe? ”—“ Yes.”—“ And thou (addressing 
the other) a daughter?”—* Yes.”—“ Well, then, let thy son marry 
thy daughter, and bestow the treasure on the young couple for a mar- 
riage portion.” 

Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. “Think you my sen- 
tence unjust?” the chief asked him, “Oh, no!” replied Alexander, 
“ but it astonishes me.”—“ And how, then,” rejoined the chief, “ would 
the case have been decided in your country ? ”—“ To confess the truth,” 
said Alexander, “ we should have taken both parties into custody, and 
have seized the treasure for the king’s use.”—“ For the king’s use! ” 
exclaimed the chief. ‘ Does the sun shine on that country ?”—“ Oh 
yes! ”—* Does it rain there ?”—“Assuredly.”— Wonderful! But are 
there tame animals in the country, that live on the grass and green 
herbs ?”—‘* Very many, and of many kinds.”—“ Ay, that must then 
be the cause,” said the chief: “ for the sake of those innocent animals 
the all-gracious Being continues to let the sun shine and the rain drop 
down on your own country; since its inhabitants are unworthy of 
such blessings.” T. Tamm. 

Beresuitu Rasan. 
VasEEKRA Rapau. 





DILIGENCE REWARDED. 


A PRINCE once engaged a large number of journeymen laborers. 
They all worked tolerably well; but one distinguished himself by 
his skill and industry, to such a degree that the prince noticed it, and, 
when the day was scarcely half over, told him he might rest for the 
remainder of the day. All the others continued their work till the 
evening, when they were astonished to find that the man who had 
labored barely half the day received the same wages as themselves 
who had worked from sunrise to sunset. 

They felt annoyed, and remonstrated ; but the prince said: “You 
have no right to complain. This man did more in two hours than 
you all day long.” 





FINE CLOTHES NO TEST OF WISDOM. 


A RIcH man, sumptuously attired, happened to pass a sage who was 
meanly clad. ‘ Well!” exclaimed the former; “is it thou who hast 
written on science, philosophy, and politics?” “ Yes,” mildly replied 
the sage; “but the standard of true wisdom is not measured by costly 
raiment, but by pure and genuine knowledge. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ze.t’s Porutar Encyciopepia: a Universal Dictionary of English 
Language, Science, Literature, and Art. By L. Cotanag, LL.D. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia: 7. Elwood Zell. 


To thoroughly review a work professing to give information in the 
whole circle of kena knowledge is almost an impossible task, for, to 
be able to judge of its merits in Fetail, the reviewer must not only have 
carefully perused its thousands of pages, but must himself be familiar 
with every subject therein treated. All that can be expected, then, 
from the honest critic is a fair and impartial statement of his opinion 
on the manner in which the design of the work has been executed, and 
on its general characteristics. From this stand-point we have no 
hesitation in asserting that, of all the Encyclopedias which we have 
seen, Zell’s is unquestionably the most complete and the one best 
adapted to the public wants. Its great value consists in its compre- 
hensiveness. It is a library in itself, not merely of books on various 
subjects, but a library of Dictionaries, Gazetteers, and Encyclopedias. 
In these two quarto volumes has been condensed most skilfully all the 
knowledge hitherto found in a multitude of similar works. Biograph- 
ical and biblical dictionaries, dictionaries of law and medicine, en- 
cyclopedias of language and history, are here all combined. Its in- 
estimable worth is therefore at once a ngs y since it is capable of 
supplying the place of many very valuable and expensive books. 

n the department of arts, sciences, and trades, it gives a faithful ac- 
count of the development of every branch of industry, besides explain- 
ing fully the various marvellous discoveries of modern times. It gives 
also the meaning of all technical, medical, and Jegal terms and phrases, 
together with a vast amount of information highly useful to medical 
and law students. 

A very important item is the history of all countries—ancient and 
modern—and the biographies of the great men who lived in all ages, 
Much attention seems also to be given to the geography of the entire 
world, but more especially to that of the United States, the popula- 
tion of all the States, counties, cities, towns, and villages being given 
according to the latest and most reliable data. 

As a dictionary of language it is, perhaps, as complete as any in 
the world. It contains all the words in use in the English language, 
it gives their etymology and various meanings, as also examples of 
their proper use, according to the authority of the best authors and 
lexicographers. 

These are, however, only a few of its many excellencies, but from 
this brief synopsis it will be seen that there is no person to whom this 
work will not be found extremely serviceable. Professional men, es- 
pecially, cannot afford to be without it, and, as far as we personally are 
concerned, we feel sure we shall often have recourse to its pages, and 
derive pleasure and profit from them. 
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It is indeed a matter of congratulation to the American people that 
a publisher in this country should exhibit sufficient enterprise and lib- 
erality to publish such a gigantic work in so admirable a style and at 
so reasonable asum. But few outside of the business can appreciate 
the immense outlay which must have attended the undertaking ; or the 
time, trouble, and study which the talented Editor must have bestowed 
upon it. All, however, who already possess the work will be certain to 
find themselves amply repaid for their investment, and, if for no other 
reason than this, we trust that Mr. Zell may reap the benefit of a large 
sale, and that, in other enterprises he may, as in the present instance, 
be instrumental in diffusing knowledge throughout the land. 


Puysiotoay or THE Sout anp INsTINcT AS DISTINGUISHED FROM Ma- 
TERIALISM. By Marryn Pains, A.M., M.D., LL.D., New York: 
Harper and Bros. . 


In this voluminous work Dr. Paine endeavors to make a bold stand 
against the claims of Materialism, and, in so doing, brings to bear on 
the treatment of his subject his vast experience and rich store of 
knowledge. QOur author is undoubtedly a gentleman of profound 
acquirements, but it is to be regretted that he pins his faith so entirely 
on the Bible and the traditions of Christianity. It is an error to believe 
that science and religion are at variance. Science is the twin sister of 
religion, and to ignore the one is to condemn the other. Without eci- 
ence there can be no true religion, neither can there be any science 
without religion. In the great controversy which is being waged at 
the present time, science does not combat against religion, but against 
the shams, the frauds of religion,—against doctrines of miracles and ab- 
surdities and impossibilities and falsities,—in one word, against faith 
which is blind and intolerant to everything else except its own theories. 
Although in some instances Dr. Paine seems to forget this distinction 
between religion and religious systems, yet many of his arguments are 
well-founded and are entitled to considerable respect. His greatest 
mistake seems to be that he really believes that everything recorded in 
the Bible is in accordance with the highest wisdom, and can never be 
controverted by the discoveries of science. To the orthodox reader 
Dr. Paine’s work will be highly valuable, since it proceeds from the 
mind of a learned medical man, who has already earned considerable 
fame in his calling, and whose writings have given him an eminent rank 
in medical literature. And even to those who cannot be convinced by 
his arguments, and who will not be willing to accept his suggestions, 
Dr. Paine cannot be regarded other than as an earnest, intelligent, 
and fair-minded opponent. 


A Boyr’s Travers Rounp tae Wortp. Edited by Samurn Smrezs. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 


In the preface to this book Mr. Smiles assures us that his work con- 
sisted “‘ mainly in arranging the materials, leaving the writer to tell 
his own story as much as possible in his own way, and in his own 
words.” The boy is Mr. Smiles’ son, who, being compelled, for the sake 
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of his health, to undertake a long sea-voyage, went to Australia in a 
sailing-ship, resided about eighteen months at Majorca in the gold- 
mining district of Victoria, and returned home to England by way of 
the Sandwich Islands, and San Francisco, and thence by railway across 
the Rocky Mountains to New York. During his journeys the boy 
kept a full log, as much for his own amusement as for that of his 
relatives and friends, and, according to the statement of his father, 
“had not the remotest idea that anything which he saw and describe 
during his absence would ever appear in a book.” It is somewhat 
unusual for a boy of sixteen years of age to write a volume of travels, 
but still more unusual for one to do this so admirably as our young 
author. Mr. Smiles may well feel proud of his son, who at so early an 
age has given such decided proof of talent. If God spares his life this 
young gentleman will undoubtedly become an excellent writer, and we 
only trust that he will not in his maturer years discard that truthful 
and unaffected style which characterizes his present volume. 


Tur Hien Mrizs. By Karnertne Saunpers. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co. 

Miss Saunpers has in this work fully sustained the reputation she 
earned by the production of “ Gideon’s Rock.” Excellent as that book 
was, we regard her present volume as being in some respects superior. 
Works of fiction, in the present day, are too often only sensational, and 
Jack much of that element of truth which makes a novel beneficial to 
the readers. Such, however, is not the case with “The High Mills.” 
Sensational in the best sense, it abounds in incidents of real life, and 
altogether exhibits a power which is not to be found in many popular 
stories. 


Cuaracrer. By Samurt Suites. New York: Harper and Bros., 1872. 


Tue interest of this book is not so much in its maxims about hon- 
esty, good company, industry, truthfulness, temper, etc., as it is in the 
larger number of excellent anecdotes about celebrated men and their 
habits, which are introduced in order to exemplify the subject of the 
work. Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that these maxims, and 
the good sterling advice given by the author, are unnecessary ; for, how- 
ever well known a moral truth may be, it can never be ont of place 
to impress it on the reader when the opportunity occurs, especially if 
this be done in the very suggestive manner in which Mr. Smiles 
imparts his lessons. Viewed, therefore, from this stand-point, the 
book may be regarded as very useful and interesting reading.. 


Snort Srupims on Great Sussects. By James Anroony Frovupe, 
M.A. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tue essays of which this volume is made up have already been pub- 
lished, but this fact renders them no less acceptable or valuable in their 
present form. They are characterized by all that eloquence and vigor for 
which Mr. Froude has a well-earned reputation. The papers on “ Pro- 
gress,” “ Education,” and “The Eastern Question,” are exceedingly 
well-written, and may be taken as fair specimens of what the book con- 
tains. 
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